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A MEMORIAL 
CONCERNING 
EDWARD A. JANNEY. 

To cherish the memory of our deceased friends 
who have been remarkable for piety and virtue, is a 
duty not only pleasing in itself, but calculated to 
promote in our own hearts the same _ principles 
which we prized in them. 

Although we are accustomed to regard with pecu- 
liar interest the career of those who have been dis- 
tinguished by great achievements, I believe that as 
much instruction is often to be gained by the con- 
templation of characters, whose unobstusive piety 
has adorned an humbler sphere, and whose attain- 
ments are within the reach of all. Itis with this 
view that I present the following brief sketch :— 

Edward A. Janney, the son of Abijah and Mary 
E. Janney, members of the Society of Friends, was 
born in Fairfax County, Virginia, ncar the town of 
Alexandria, the 20th of the sixth-month, 1818,— 
From his earliest years, he was remarkable for his 
affectionate deportment and retired habits. While a 
school-boy, he seldom joined in the plays of his 
young companions, being fond of solitude; and of- 
ten engaged in meditation, while walking or riding 
alone. His mind was thus preserved in remarkable 
purity, and was early brought under the influence of 
religious impressions. ‘There can be nodoubt, that 
the Divine spirit operates upon the minds of children | 
at a very early age; but owing to the influence of evil 
examples by which they are generally surrounded, 
they are too apt to turn a deaf ear to its admonitions | 
when tempted to give way to their natural appetites | 
and desires. How valuable at this period of life are 
the consistent example and tender counsel of a pi- 
ous parent, who, like the prophet Eli, when inquired 
of by the child Samuel, may inform the youthful 
inind that these calls are from the Lord, and instruet 
it to yield obedience thereto, saying, ** speak, Lord ; 
for thy servant heareth.”’ 

E:lward was blessed with such parents, and was 
deeply sensible of the important benefits these derived. | 

After receiving a good English education, he was | 
placed with his brother, (the writer of this memori- | 
al,) fur whom he acted in the capacity of a clerk, in | 
a country store at Occoquan, Va. Here he continu. 

















information on the doctrines and principles of 
Friends. In these conversations, the principle of Di- 
vine Love, was generally the tupic of discourse; for 
he felt very unwilling to discuss any controverted 
question, unless it were a subject of practical impor- 
tance—such as war, slavery, or intemperance. He 
now began to turn his thoughts to the choice of a 
place of residence, and employment for life. 

Being deeply concerned on the subject of slavery, 
he felt unwilling to settle in a slave-holding state,and 
therefore directed his attention to the west. It is 
well known that the motives which actuated him in 
moving from the state of Virginia, have operated 
upon many others, and probably upon thousands that 
have left their native state,and become useful citizens 
in the west. 

It is principally owing to this cause that the So- 
ciety of Friends in Virginia, has dwindled away un- 
til they are nearly gonefrom the southern part of the 
state. But it requires serious consideration on the 
part of those who are left, to know how far our duty 
calls us to leave a scene, where our well known tes- 
timony against this evil mustbe of great importance, 
if faithfully borne in the meek and peaceable spirit of 
the gospel. 

In the spring of 1838, he took leave of Occoquan, 
where he left in the hearts of all his friends, a void 
that cannot soon be filled. It was with a heavy heart 
that he bade adieu to the wild scenery and solitary 
walks he had so long frequented, where he had, no 
doubt, shed many tears in his hours of pious medi- 
tation, and enjoyed many precious seasons of re- 
Joicing in the presence of the Lord. 

Having concluded to spend the last year of his 
minority in learning the method of country business 
in some one of the western states, he set out for 
Ohio, but determined to pass through Philadelphia 
on his way,and attend the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in that city. His letters from thence gave | 
a cheering account of the enjoyment he derived from 
the precious opportunities of religious communion, 
and the kind hospitality of his friends. 

After the close of the Yearly Meeting, he paid aj 





visit to Bucks county. His route to Ohio was thro’ | 
the interior of Pennsylvania—a region wild and _pic- | 
turesque by nature ; and he found the interest of the | 


ed four years andeight months; and,during the whole | journey greatly increased, by contemplating the stu- | 


of that period, the writer never knew him to deviate 
from the line of rectitude. He was always affection- 
ate in his deportment; attentive to his duues, and re- 
ligiously concerned for his advancement in the knowl- 
edge of Divine things. His conversation was blame- 
less, and generally instructive. 

His reading was almost entirely of a religious na- 
ture; and, next to the Bible, his favorite works were 
the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis, and the treatise 
of Fenelon on Divine love. ‘Towards the latter part 
of his residence at Occoquan, he began to suffer in 
his health ; and, in consequence, his spirits,were at 
times much depressed. 

Occasionally he conversed much on religious sub- 
jects, especially with persons who appeared to be in 
, tender frame of mind, or who were inquiring for 


pendous works of internal improvement lately con- | 
structed. During this journey, he kept a journal,but | 
it appears to have been principally designed as a re- 
cord of the places he passed through. ‘The first re- 
marks of general interest which it contains, were | 
written at Wilmington, Ohio. Having met with a/ 


young woman who was in delicate health, and whose | make men fight and quarrel, but it is to produce, 













ithe ‘anointing which 


upon the universal effects of the pure principle.’”’— 
Again he says, “‘we conversed upon the general prin- 
ciples of Friends. I gave her to understand it was 
unprofitable to discuss creeds and doctrines, but ex- 
pressed to her my plain opinion about baptism;—that 
is, that I believe with the first Baptist (John) that the 
true baptism was that of fire and the Holy Ghost,alto- 
gether spiritual, ‘not the putting away of the filth 
of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God.”’ She said,it was clear; that she had 
once thought of being a Campbellite Baptist, but that 
she should notbe now.”’ During a visit to a family 
near Wilmington, he says, **I had an_ interesting 
conversation upon the all-important topic of the pure 
principle in us, which, if obeyed, would promote 
glory to God in the highest, peace on earth,and good 
will to men.” 

About three months after this record, he says, “1 
had another pleasant-conversation this morning, with 
A. B., his wife and sister The testimony I had to 
bear seemed to be against talking about creeds and 
doctrines, which make men fight and quarrel, instead 
of producing peace on earth and good will to men.” 
From this and other passages, I concluded that his 
mind had been deeply pained with the heat and ran- 
cor often manifested in religious controversy by: the 
professors of Christianity; and there can be no doubt 
that many tender seeking minds have found cause of 
offence and stumbling in such controversies. Soon 
after this period, he took a ride with a young Friend, 
of which he says, “ we rode about six miles to Clif- 
ton, and, after taking a view of the beautiful scenery 
adjacent,started homeward. During our ride,I think 
[ was particularly blessed in my discourse on the 
principle of Christin the soul.” 

In passing through Ohio, he paid a visit to the 
Shakers’ village, near Lebanon, His journal says, 
“T was kindly received. ‘They soon began upon 
points of doctrine, and desired to know our princi- 


| ples as a society. I explained them according to the 


best of my understanding, placing great stress upon 
ye have received of Him 


which abideth in you; and ye need not that any man 


| teach you, but as the same anointing teacheth you all 


things, and is truth and no lie; and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in Him.’ ‘This seemed 
to give satisfaction ; and they pressed me to visit an- 
other family of theirs, and spend the gay.” 

After leaving this place, he says, “I conversed 


with a Unitarian upon the impropriety of talking 


[so much] about creeds and doctrines, which I be- 


l 
lieve are all non-essentials, for these plain reasons : 


'* Ist. he object of the religion of Clirist is not to 


mind was religiously exercised, “ I called her atten. | and will produce (if we attend to the grace of God 
tion,”’ says he, “ to that pure principle in the human | which bringeth salvation) glory to God in the high- 
breast, which, if attended to, with a sincere desire to | ¢St; on earth, peace and good-will to men. 2d. We 
see and do right, without consulting with flesh and | find no creed or doctrinal point in Christ’s sermon 
blood, will prove itself to be, by our happy experi- | 09 the mount, or in any of his sayings ; but hear what 
ence “the grace of God, which bringeth salvation.’ ” | he does say : “ By this shall all men know that ye 
“TI explained to her the testimonies Friends have to | @@ my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
bear against a hireling ministry, and the vain fashions | ‘Then,and not till then,shall come tse millenium ; for 
of the world, together with some general remarks | it is impossible for us to come unto that peaceable, 
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humble, child-like state, while we [dwell so much 
upon] doctrines, I have frequently had occasion to 
refer to the language of an English poet: 

** For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right; 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity. 


My third argument against [ placing so much stress 
on | doctrines, is,that the Almighty is a just God,and 
will withhold nothing which is essential to our sal- 
vation from sincere hearts ; for the ‘ grace of God 
which bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men.”’ 

The last entry in his journal is dated at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Sixth-month 11th, 1838. But he con- 
tinued here only a short time ; for the malady which 
had long been secretly preying upon him, again came 
on with increased violence, accompanied by a de- 
pression of spirits, which rendered him unfit for bus- 
iness. He concluded to return to his parents, but 
on reaching Wilmington, Ohio, remained sometime 
among his friends and relations there, until it became 
necessary to place himself under the care of a physi_ 
cian. He then went to live with his kind friends 8, | 
and H. P. W. He seemed for a while to be conva- 
lescent, but in a few weeks the disease returned, ac- 
companied by inflammation of the stomach and brain, 
which rendered his recovery hopeless. He some- 
times suffered great pain, but was patient and resign- 
ed throughout, and seemed very grateful for the kind 
offices of his friends. 

A letter from H. P. M., addressed to his parents, 
dated ninth-month 19, 1839, announced his decease. 
The following is an extract from it. ‘It is nota 
painful task to announce the peaceful exit of your 
beloved son; after twenty-five days of suffering, he 
bid adieu to all perishable objects last evening about 
7 o’clock. In the course of yesterday he fainted, 
and we thought he had departed ; but in half an hour 
he was restored to perfect consciousness, and re7 
marked that he felt quite easy and happy; but his re- 
spiration was now more difficult, until about half an 
hour before he expired, when the apparent difficulty 
was removed, and he quietly breathed his last. ‘The 
scene was solemn and deeply interesting, to behold a 
youth like him, scarcely twenty-one years of age, 
called to suffer and languish so many days, and then 
so peacefully depart. Humanity wept, but truth ac- 
knowledged the righteous claim.” 

His remains were interred in Friends’ burying: 
ground, Springborough, attended by several of his 
relations, and a large number of .others,whose minds 
were solemnized becoming the occasion. S. M. J. 


For the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


(Concluded.) 

The ministry of females in the Christian church 
was not confined to the apostolic age ; for there are 
a number ef female martyrs mentioned in authentic 
history, who exhorted in public; and in the Wal- 
densian churches, where the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty were long prese rved in considerable purity, the 
ministry of females was permitte dyand frequently ex- 
ercise d. 

But it did not suit the views of an ambitious and 
mercenary priesthood, to suffer females to participate 
in the work of the minis ry. Nor were they willing 
that men should undertake the duties of this office, 
until prepare “| by a course of scholastic theology; 
drilled in forms and ceremonies of human invention: 
and initiated by the imposition of hands, « whose 
electric touch”’ prete nde d to confer the gift of the 


Hols Spiri t. May it not be said to these doe tors of 


divinity as Jesus said to the expounders of the Jew- 
ish law,—* woe unto you; for you have taken away 
the key of knowledge ; ; ye enter not in yourselves; 


and them that were enteringin yehindered?” Ifa 
young and tender mindjPlace under the care of one 
of these teachers, should be enlightened with a ray 
of Divine knowledge, and feel a living concern to 
minister to the people, he is not permitted to exer- 
cise the gilt thus conferred by the head of the 
‘church, until he shall have spent some years in 
| learning languages which have ceased tu be apeoens 
j and in wading through a massof scholastic the ology 
| which may, indeed, fill his head with nice distinctions | 
and logical terms, but.can never improve his heart, 
nor enlighten his conscience. 

Now,this course of proceeding is in direct oppoak- 
tion toevery preceptand example recorded in the New 
Testament, and _ its effect in almost every instance s| 
calculated to fetter,rather than to disenthral thowitad. 
The theological student is not, and cannot be, a can-| 
did and unbiassed inquirer ; me path is hedged up 
by the narrow prejudices of a sect, &c.; heas 
taught to look for arguments to fortify his precon- 
ceived opinions, instead of seeking for truth in the 
broad field of unlimited research. 

But the kind of knowledge which is required for 
preaching the gospel, is not to be obtained from men 
or books, ‘for what man knoweth the things of a man 
save the spirit of man which isin him, even so the 
things of God knoweth no man but the spirit of God.’ 
| Now we have received, says the apostle, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirjt which is of God ; 
that we might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God, which thin gs also we speak, not in 
the words which man’s ” wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritu- | 
al things with spiritual’’—but the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

Jesus Christ is declared to be the true shepherd 
and bishop of souls, and the truths of the gospel 
can be learned from no other teacher than his spir- 
it. He is * the lion of the tribe of Juda” that can 
open the sealed book ; and there is no other power | 
than can open it. Now let us inquire what is the 
object of preaching. 

Is it not generally, to warn the impenitent,to com- 
fort the mourners, to rouse the lukewarm, to encour- 
age the faithful to hold on their way; and to explain | 
the doctrines of the gospe!? | 

He who has passed through the fiery Me ptism of | 
Christ, and whose mind is illuminated with wisdom | 


from above, is able to answer all these ends without | 
human literature and science; for he speaks that} 


which he knows from living experience ; and the} 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, would be of | 
no more use in explaining it, than the language of | 
China, or Japan. It is a common mistake. to sup- | 
pose that a learned man must necessarily speak with | 
ease and fluency, but this is not always found to be 
the case; for many men of great erudition are very 
deficient in the power of expression. But even an il- 
literate man who is under the influence of strong 
emotions, and has a clear view of the subject, can | 
generally communicate his views and feelings with 
sufficient clearness to be well understood ; for, al- 
most every man has knowledge enough of his mo- 
ther tongue to relate any thing that he perfectly un- 
derstands;he may indeed use ungrammatical or inele- 
gant phr aseology, butthe substance will be much better 
delivered, than if he had e mployed the most polished 
language to convey a confused and iniperfect idea. 
These premises,will, I think,be acknowledged by 
every reflecting mind. Now letus apply then to the 
Christian ministry. It has already been shown that 
the truths of the gospel, or “the things of God, 
knoweth no man but the spirit of God,” they “must 
be spiritually discerned,’ and cannot be learned in 
the school of men. When the mind receives, 
through the operation of the Holy S; pirit, a clear 
viéw of one or more of these truths. accompanied 
hy an evidence that they are intended to be commu- 
nicated to others, this view is alw: vs atiended with 
adepth of emotion that shuts oui eve ry other feel- 
ing, and takes away the fear of man. The views 
and feelings thus made known to the mind, by the 
language of impressions, have to be communicated 
to others in the language of words, and the same 
views impressed upon different minds, will give rise 
to different language or a different style of speaking, 
according to the natural or acquired character of the 


speakers. The views themselves will not matérial- 
ly differ, but they will be tinged more or less by the 
medium through which they hi ive passed. We know 
that the same transaction will be described different- 
ly by any two that have witnessed it; one perhaps 
will relate it in a glowing and impassioned: style; 


'while the other will describe it minute ly and accu- 


rately, but coldly—yet in every tmportant particular 


| their statements will agree. A difference in manner 


is no evidence that the impressions were not derived 
from the same source; for we find, in the writings of 
the Old and New Testament, almost every diversity 
of style, yet we believe the writers. were all inspired 
by the same Divine Spirit. 

The style of John the evangelist, is exceedingly 
| plain and simple; the epistles of Paul are eloquent, 
but often obscure ; the prophecies of Isaiah are fig- 
urative and sublime ; and the Psalms of David are 
pathetic in the highest degree. All these writers,I have 
no doubt,employed, in most instances, their own lan- 
guage to convey the views and feelings that were im- 
pressed upon their minds by immediate revelation;and 
although the illumination, now experienced by the 
true ministers of the gospel, may not be te same in 
degree with that of the apostles and prophets, it must 
be of the same kind, and from the same source ;— 
and we have every reason to believe it will operate 
in the same manner ; for the human mind still re- 
mains the same, 

When it pleases the great head of the church to 
open to an exercised mind the glorious truths of the 
gospel—and to afford at the same time an evidence 
that these views are to be communicated to others, 
| the instrument thus chosen, whether man or woman, 
learned or unlearned, has nothing to do but to convey 
in as few words and as simple language as possi- 
ble, the impressions which are clearly made known. 
That ministry which comes from the right source, 
carries its own evidence with it, and does not need 
the aid of human learning or rhetoric to enforce it. 

He who rises under the ‘humbling influence of God's 
spisit, to declare the awful truths ‘of the gospel, will 
address himself to the pure witness for truth in every 
soul, and he will be furnished with wisdom and pow- 
er sufficient for the occasion, and with an. innocent 
boldness that neither threats nor derision can over- 
come. Ihave sometimes been astonished, at the 
power aud energy with which a weak, illiterate in- 
strument could preach the everlasting gospel. ‘There 
is no eloquence so touching as that which springs 
from the heart—and he whose heart is warmed by 
Divine Jove and filled with the sublime truths of re- 
ligion, will pour forth its treasures in plain and sim- 
ple language, that will find its way to the hearts of 
others. 

This kind of ministry has a baptising influence 
upon the assembly in which it is exercised; that is, it 


_has a tendency to bring others into the same state of 


feeling which is experienced by the minister, so that 
all the sincere seekers after truth “are b: iptised by 
one spirit into one body, and made to drink into one 
spirit,’ and this is the fulfillment of the command of 
Jesus when he commissioned his disciples to * go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them (into } the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Although a Divine call to the ministry may have 
been received, this is not sufficient of itself to qu: alify 
a person for the exercise of it, whenever he inay be 
called on by his fellow-members. In order that he 
may minister of * the ability which God giveth,” he 
must experience a renewed qualification in every in- 
stance, by being brought under the baptizing influence 
of the Divine § Spirit, which will enable him to un- 
derstand the matter to be communicated, and to see 
the time and the method in which it is to be deliy- 
ered. 


From these premises, we may deduce the follow- 
ing conclusions with regard to the exercise of the 
ministry : 

Ist. «fake no thought beforehand, what ye shall 
speak, neither do ye premeditate, but whatsoever 
shall be given you in that same hour, that speak ye.” 
Mark xiii. 11. Although this command was given 
to regulate the conduct of the disciples when brought 
before rulers and kings, it is equally applicable to 
those who appear before the people as public advo 
cates of Divine truth. It is our duty to empty our- 
selves of everything of our own, in order * that our 








sufficiency may be of God.’’ We should feel no 
anxiety about the matter; for if we are only faithful, 
we may be as greatly blest, and as useful to others, 
by setting an example of silent waiting, as by the 
most ample exercise of our gifis. 

2d. We must “ watch and pray;’’ that is, we must 


watch against every thought aud imagination that himself without a witness, but had graciously enlight- | ‘ 
would lead the mind away from God, the object of | ened every man with the light of Christ. 


our devotions; and we must, as ability is afforded. 
pray for spiritual aid. In this state of mind, the as- 
pirations of the heart will continually arise, as in- 
cense before the throne. 

3d. We should examine the views, in relation to 
Divine things, which may be presented before the 
mind. And when any view comes before the mind 
in clearness accompanied with an evidence that it 
is our duty to communicate it, we should wait till it 
is matured and not move till the mind becomes cov- 
ered with solemnity,and awful reverence for that Di- 
vine Power whose cause we are about to plead. 

It is best to begin without preface or apology—for 
if the matter come from the right source, no apology 
is necessary; but if it be of our own contrivance, 
nothing can justify or excuse it. 

We should endeavour to express the views before 
the mind in as few words, and in as plain and simple 
language as possible; if the views should be ex- 
tended, or another clearly presented, it should be ex- 
pressed in the same manner, going directly to the 
point, without any attempt at embellishment; and, 
as soon as the views clearly before the mind are ex- 
pressed, we should sit down, and leave the event to 
God, without anxiecy about it, or the desire of hu- 
man approbation. 

The principles here laid down are not new ; most 
of them may be deduced from the scriptures of 
Truth, and will, I think, be acknowledged by every 
experienced mind. 

By pursuing this course, and being entirely depen- 
dent upon God and the inward revelation of his 
word, the minister will grow in grace, and improve 
in his gift. ‘The gospel of Christis the most admir- 
able school of wisdom—for it oer in such simplic- 
ity, thata child can understand it; and, in propor. 
tion as we improve the knowledge we have gained, 
more will be given, and the mind will be expanded 
to receive it, until af‘length, we shall grow into that 
state of * full age,’ which the apostle deseribes, “ha- 
ving our senses exercised by reason of use to dis- 
cern betwixt good and evil.”’ 

It does not follow, however, that every minister, 
who attains to this state, will have a great flow of 
words, or a great deal to communicate. Some of the 
most deep and precious ministers have been seldom 
known to occ upy much time in their publie services. 
If the whole time of a meeting were taken up with 
preaching and praying, there would be but little op- 
portunity for the members to examine their own 
state, and to enter into that individual labour, which 
is so essential to our advancement in the ‘Truth. 

While a minister is delivering his sentiments, the 
attention of the audience will be generally occupied 
with listenin to him, and he thus becomes respon- 
sible for the time of the whole congregation during 
that period. ‘This is a heavy responsibility—for the 
time appointed for Divine worship, is the most pre- 
cious and important part of our lives. May we then 
remember the words of wisdom, “keep thy fvot 
when thou goest to the house of God and be more 
ready to hear, than to offer the sacrifice of fools; for 
they consider not that they do evil.” Meu iv. 1. 


ANECDOTE OF EDWARD BURROUGH. 

On one of his frequent visits to London, he pass- 
ed by a place, where a number of rude muscular 
men were exhibiting feats of wrestling, before a mul- 
titude of idle people, who stood gazing at them out- 
side aring. Hesaw how one strong and dexterous 
fellow had already thrown three others, and was 
waiting for a fourth ¢ hampion, if any durst venture to 
enter the lists. At length, none being bold enough 
to try, Edward Burrough stepped within the ring 
and looking upon the wrestler with a serious coun 
nance, the man was nota little surprised, instead of 
an airy antagonist, to meet with a grave and awful 
young man. All stood amazed at the sight, wender- 
ing what would be the issue of this contest. But it 
was quite another fight Edward aimed at. He be. 
gan very seriously to speak to the by-standers, and 
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that with such a heartpiercing power, that he was | 


heard by this mixed and. rade multitude with no less | 


atteution than admiration. Lis speech tended to turn | 


them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God. To effect this, he laboured with | 
convincing power, showing how God had not left 


Thus zea- 
lously he preached ; and thoueh many might look | 
on this as a nove lty, yet it was of such effect, that 
some were convinced of the truth. 


CALICO PRINTING. 

There are many persons who have witnessed the 
application of color-to the-goods, who yet have no 
idea of the long and careful - preparatory and_ final 
operations which are an indispensible part of the 
Calico Printers’ business. 

The first process the cloth is subject to, is passing 


over a red hot iron or copper plate, to singe off all 
the loose fibres of thread, to produce a smooth sur- | 


face on the face side of the print. ‘The pieces are 
next taken to the bleach house and after being wash- 
ed they are 


Boiled in lime liquor and washed the 2nd time, 
Then boiled in potash liquor “ 3rd_ time, | 
Then put into weak sulphuric acid ‘ 4th time, 
Then boiled in weak potash liquor  * 5th time, 
Then repeat the sulphuric acid bath = * 6th time, 
Then put itinto solution of cl’d of lime 7th time, | 
Then repeat the sulphuric acid bath twice 8th and 


Oth time, then squeeze the pieces through rollers as | 
nearly dry as possible. 

The goods are then taken to the shed for drying, 
after which they are wound on rolls, being stretc shed 
20 pieces together. ‘They are now ready for the 
printing machines, the desired colors being thickened 
with flour, starch or gum Senegal, and put into boxes 
attached to the machine. 

‘I'he copper rollers on which are engraved the fig- 
ures or patterns of the goods, revolve through these 
boxes ; and theupper part of which rollers are scra- 
ped clean of color, except the hollows of the engrav- 
ings, by thin plates of steel and brass, called docters. 
Then the cloth in passing through the machine, is | 
pressed into the engravings cont#ining the color, and | 
thus receives the figure, the restor the fabric remain- 
ing white. 

“The cloth then passes into a hot room, to dry the | 
paste-color and prevent its spreading on the parts of 
the cloth intended to be kept white. T'rom this the | 
pieces are hung three or four days exposed to the 
air. Then they are taken to the “madder dye house 
and run through a bath of boiling cow manure and 
washed: then twice through the same bath washing 
each time; from this they. go into the madder bath 
cold which is brought gr adually toa boil ; and then 



























ter and soaped; then well washed and squeeze sd and 
sent to the dry sheds. 
er in lots of twenty pieces, and run through the cal- 


lender, (a machine with heavy rollers,) to give the | 





taken out, well washed, and then boiled in bran wa- | 


a aste re : . a) . . . 
Then they are pastea togeth wove with a delicacy that it is impossible to rival— 
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COMMERCE AT HONG KONG, 


The harbor at Hong-kong was generally very 
crowded with Chinese native craft. ‘The gayest 
and most highly decorated boats which arrived at our 
port were those which brought from Canton a mer- 

cantile commodity very commonly traflicked in by 

ithe Chinese. ‘These were young ladies who were 
| bent upon the speculation of marriage; being brought 
from the exuberant population of the interior towns, 
to supply this deficiency among the numerous settlers 
‘who had come from the continent to our new colo- 
ny, So many of every trade and occupation having 
already flocked in vast numbers to the island. ‘These 
‘boats arrived with drums and gongs beating, and col- 
ors flying, generally coming to an anchor immedi- 
ately under my own window: tea-tables were soon 
arranged ; : and the young ladies, from twenty to for- 
ty in number, arrayed in their smartest jackets and 
| trousers might be seen endeavouring to bewitch those 
who flocked to the boats. I was informed that the 
price, generally speaking, averaged from one hund- 
red to two Sundred dollars ; the greater part of which 
money was transferred to the mother of the young 
lady,a due proportion being charged for the expenses 
attendant upon the voyage, together with commission, 
&c. upon the bargain. I have known instances of 
‘the natives of India becoming purchasers ; but in 
| that case, they would obtain solely the refuse of the 
community. Upon one occasion a hitmutgar or ta- 
ble-servant, a native of Bengal, complained to me, 
/and entreated my interference, stating that he had in- 
trusted a friend of his own, who had gone to Macao 
‘with one hundred dollars, all his savings, for the pur- 
/pose of buying him a niece comely wife ; but when 
i she arrived, ‘she by no means answered the descrip- 
| tion given of her, being too short and too old, and 
by no means a hundred-dollar wife, but not more 
‘than a thirty-dollar one; when, much to his grief as 
| well as surprise, he only got laughed at by me tor his 
pains. —C ane 8s Recollections. 





| 








MANIL LA WE AVING. 


The Chinese may be reckoned as industrious, per 
| haps more so, than are generally seen within the 
tropics. The manufacture, for which they ate so 
famous, of cigar-cases, and hats of a peculiar grass, 
| has long been known and deservedly prized at home. 
|The most intricate tartan plaid they will imitate with 
)a faithfulness and dexterity truly surprising; and 
| those who have received no instruction whatever in 
| letters will work aname or a figure with these differ- 
ently colored straws without the smallest deviation 
from any given pattern. We were, however, un- 
prepared to meet among these rude people, a fabric 
which as much surpasses in its texture the finest 
the commonest 
| plece of Manchester cotton cloth. The latter is cal- 
led piea, pronounced pinia, beaten out, combed, and 


i 


| 


| French cambric as the latter does 


| 


possessing at the same time an incredible durability, 
Its color is white slightly tinged with blue. Many 





finish or glazing to the cloth. ‘They are then hook- 
ed into yards and folded and pressed by hydraulic 
presses, when they are ready for packing. 

This is for the simple 1, 2, 3 and 4, colored mad- | 
der work. When it is intended to block the print, 
which is done when more colors are required than can 
be put on with the machine, or when the combi- 
nation is such as cannot be dyed at the same time. 
For blocking,all the foregoing must be gone through, 
except “ finishing,”’ before the blocking commences. 
Certain parts of the figure having been left white in 
the first process, wooden blocks are cut to fit exactly 
to the pattern, say from six inches to a footin length. 
These blocks are dipped on a woollen cloth satura- 
ted with color, and placed on the figures by hand.— 
(This process requires the utmost care and exact- 
ness.) One man and a boy can print from one to 
four pieces per day, 


It is also requisite to keep a large Laboratory or 
+} color shop, well supplied with active practical men 
in the chemical art, to keep pace with the constant 
improvements and new discoveries. 





Good works are a rock that will support their 


credit ; but ill ones, a sandy foundation, that yields 
to calamities 


months prior to our ‘arrival, the Great Parsee mer- 
chant of Bombay, who had lately been honored by 
knighthood, Sir Jamesetgee Jegetboy, had direc ted 
an entire dress to be sent home, in order that he 
might present her Britannic Majesty with something 
that might be considered worthy the aceeptance of 
his queen. We were fortunate enough to see it, just 
prior to its departure. ‘The order had been for one 
large dress, and two or three small ones for the prince 


and princess, with an injunction from the munificent 
donor, that three thousand dollars’ worth of labor 
should be expended upon it. I was assured by the 
merchant who undertook to execute it, that between 
thirty and forty women were employed for nine 
months, working the entire day, upon the tambour ; 
and from the specimen we then saw, as also from ha- 
ving minutely watelied their subsequent labor, I am 
not inclined the least to doubt the truth of what he 
told me, however exaggerated it may appear. More- 
over to insure the due attendance of the fair dancel- 
las of the needle, it had been customary to incarcer- 
ate a considerable portion of them every evening ina 
species of honorable confinement, being unable ta 
trust to the promises of their returning to such se- 
vere labor inthe morning. It may not, however, be 
improbable but that some of my readers may have 
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been, ere this, gratified with a sight of the dress it- 
self, in which case they may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have seen the handsomest as well 
as the most expensive ever worked at Manilla, per- 
haps in the world. The handkerchiefs cost sixty dol- 
larseach; a curious circumstance,where, in this cheap 
country, a whole family can live well for three or four 
dollars a month.—Jéd. 


“NEVER LOSE ANY THING—NEVER 
FORGET ANY THING.” 

A distinguished financier and citizen of this State, 
lately related an anecdote which occorred in early 
life, which he said afterwards proved of the greatest 
utility to him, and which may teach a valuable les- 
son to others. When just commencing in life, he 
was deputed by an eminent man of business on an 
errand of considerable importance, and after receiv- 
ing instructions at length, the business man handed 
him a paper or instrument, which he was to use in 
case of a certain contingency not likely to occur. 
“ Here,”’ said he to the young man, “ take this paper 
and hand it to if you should see him, but you 
must not lose it,’’ 


“Very well, I will try not to lose it,”’ 

“ But you must nor lose it.” 

“ Well, I'll rry but.as i may not need the paper, 
Cea I had better not take it, for fear I mieut 
ose it. 


“No!—take the paper, but youn MUST NOT 
LOSE IT!” i 

He took the paper—and set out on his jour- 
ney, but the idea that a fixed determination to 
accomplish the object, would certainly accom- 
plish it, was new to hin; the last ‘emphatic 
words, “* you must nor Jose it,” continually re- 
echoed in his ears, and made such an indellible 
impression on his mind, that throughout a long 
subsequent life, he proved most effectually the 
practicability and eminent utility of the injunc- 
tion, as well as of its counterpart and almost its 
necessary consequence, ‘never forget anything,” 
that is, in the transactions of active business. 

hese two maxims, if thoroughly adopted and 
carried out by all our farmers, would work a re- 
volution indeed in the appearance of many pre- 
mises. Instead of tools lost in one place and 
forgotten, neglected and spoiled from a year’s ex- 
posure in another, with the consequent loss of 
time in hunting, and loss of temper by delay and 
disappointment, instead of these disasters, there 
would be “a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place;” and confusion no longer 
usurp the throne of order, neatness and regular- 





ee 


voice, at the distance of a mile; and to-day I 
heard a man singing to himself, as he walked 
along the beach, at even a greater distance than 
this.” The strong tendency of sound to ascend 
has also a great effect. Humboldt has remarked 
that the barking of a dog has been heard when 
the listener was ina balloon, at an elevation of 
about three miles. It has also been noticed, that 
from the ridge of the Table Mountain, which is 
3,600 feet high, and the upper part of which 
rises perpendicularly at a distance of about a mile 
from Cape Town, every noise made below, even 
the word of command on the parade, may be dis- 
tinctly heard. 
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Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. 





Great Book Manuractrory.—Some interesting 
statements are contained in a late English journal, 
which exhibit the vast operations of the publishing 
house of William and Robert Chambers, celebrated 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the conductors of 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. It will be gratify- 
ing to those who feel an interest in the diffusion of 
useful information, to know that the works issued by 
these brothers are in no way ealculated to minister to 
a vitiated taste, but on the contrary invariably tend 
to make men wiser and better. And what is more, 
they are furnished at such remarkably cheap rates, 
as to place them within the means of the humblest 


classes. 

The building occupied by this establishment is 
eleven stories in height, divided in the various rooms 
necessary for the accommodation of writers, compos- 
itors, stereotypers,ujressmen, binders, clerks, &¢.— 
Each floor is appropriated to a different branch of 
business; and the most perfect order is maintained 
in all the arrangements. Employment is furnished 
to upwards of one hundred and thirty workmen.— 
‘There is provided for their use a clever library ; also, 
an evening school for the boys, and a savings bank, 

It is stated that about seven millions of sheets come 


it £ f > ‘ver ' } ’ , is talk , y its . r 
ome 7 hen i an ee men is taken from its forth tothe world annually from these presses. Of 
ace or use, > , . ‘ . > , 4 > "Oe . ° : 
1e words must be vividly impres- | the ** Journal,” 90,000 copies are distributed week- 


sed on the mind, “ you must not lose it—you | 


must not forget it !” 
And who doubts the possibility of attaining 
this ? Some persons forget, habitually, and lose 


habitually ; but if habit has brought these evils | 


upon them, then it may also remove them; or at 
least it might have prevented them, if an early 
determination to the contrary had been adopted. 
Habit begins in cobwebs and ends in chains,”’ 
let it then have a right direction at the outset.— 
Be determined todoa thing and you need not fear 
of success, ultimately, if not now. The most 
perfect penman I ever knew, had a distorted and 
crippled hand; and the most accomplished Gre- 


ly ; 13,000 copies of the “Information for the peo- 
| ple’’ have been disposed of; 30,000 of the “Cyclo- 
_pedia of English Literature,”"—of the people’s edi- 
tions from 3,000 to 14,000; and of *Chambers’ Ed- 
‘ ucational Course,’’ apwards of 50,000 copies of some 
| volumes have been sold. 

| ‘The dissemination of such a mass of mental nu- 
‘triment must accomplish great results, either for good 


‘or evil. And while many of our American as well 


'as English booksellers are inflicting an injury upon 
| the community, by sending forth their corrupting and 


| pernicious works, it is pleasant to know that from 


clan orator, when young, was hump-backed, lop- | this establishment there radiates a happier influence. 
shouldered, and had to talk with pebbles in his| On a recent occasion, it was remarked by one of the 
mouth to correct his mumbling voice. Sir Isaac | brothers, that they had never issued a page that did 
Newton said that whatever he had attained was | not tend to the elevation of the human race. Anex- 


by perseverance and elose application, and not by | 
any eminent powers of mind which he possessed. | 
Who then need despair ?—Cultivator. | 
ACCOUSTICS. 

Captain Perry, during the intense cold experi- 
enced in Winter harbor, was surprised at the 
great distance at which the human voice could | 
be heard : ‘* I have,’’ he says, ‘often heard peo- 
ple distinctly conversing, in a common tone-of 


‘ample is here afforded, worthy the imitation of aad 


own booksellers; and how much wickedness and | 
crime would be averted, were their example more | 


generally foilowed. 


PHILADELPHIA AND ABINGTON Q. Merrines will 
be held during next week. The former on Third- 
day at Philadelphia, and the latter on Fifth-day at 
Horsham. 





*Sr_tman’s Journat.”’—The opinion has been 
expressed hy persons not familiar with the habits. and 
custo.s of the Society of Friends, that they are un- 
favorable to scientific investigations. This has arisen 
from a misconception of their views, regarding spir- 
ltual and temporal subjects, which a more intimate 
acquaintance alone cancorrect. ‘They maintain,itis 
true,that these things are secondary pursuits,not at all 
needful for the attainment of true happiness, which 
they believe can only be known by a strict and ear- 
nest attention to the Monitor within and by an uprigh® 
walk through life. Here,the educated and uneduca- 
ted man stand on equ! footing, and as regards their 
eternal happiness, have equal opportunity to attain 
thereto. ‘Therefore scientific or other education is 
not necessary to salvation; but they at the same 
time, believe that science when pursued under this 
governing principle, will and does tend to enlarge the 
mind and give ita more expanded view of Him, at 
whose fiat all the wondrous things of nature sprang 


into existence. 
There is even a reason why Friends should be 


particularly interested in scientific pursuits, for from 
the principles they profess they are debarred from in- 
dulging in the many vain amusements of the day, 
which tend neither to improve the mind nor refine the 
soul—therefore they are of necessity, led to look for 
mental food for themselves and their children, in 
those pursuits which, whilst they amuse, also instruct 
in something that shall be useful to themselves and 
society. 

We have been led into these reflections by the ap- 
pearance on our table of “ Silliman’s Journal,” No. 
96,which has for a long time maintained its position as 
an excellent Journal of Science, and although from 
the technical phrases necessarily used in its articles, 
it loses much of its interest {to the general reader, 
there are but few who cannot glean much useful and 
interesting information from a perusal of some of its 
contents. “Io profivients in s¢tence, itis a valuable 
work. The disputes of naturalists sometimes con- 
tained in this work, are, we presume, more interest- 
ing to themselves than any one else. 


Tue Yearty Meerine at Baltimore adjourn- 
ed on Fourth-day evening last. We hope to be 
able to furnish some account of its proceedings 
next week. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Anotuer Locomotive Expioston.—We have 
been informed that another explosion occurred on the 
rail road near Port Clinton, a few days ago, under 
precisely similar circumstances with the one which 
occasioned the disastrous loss of life on the 2d of Sep- 
tember last, and which Dr. Lardner, in a very labo- 
rious report, attributed to theeffeet of lightning. ‘The 
engine had taken in its supply of water, and hada 
heavy pressure of steam, when the engineer discov- 
ered by a peculiar hissing, that an explosion, was 
about to take place, and at once leaped from it and 
passed down the embankment. He had scarcely 
done so, when the engine exploded, scattering the 
machinery in all directions. Very fortunately, no 
one was injured. An examination of the cause, at- 
tributes the explosion to the weakness of the stay 
across the fire box, being too light to bear the pres- 
sure of steam required, ‘The engine was built by 
Baldwin, and had previously worked well. The 
Company, we learn, have taken measures to exam- 
ine all their engines, and guard against future acci- 
dents from the same cause.—Reading Gazette. 


Swan Sxins.—'I'he Independence, Mo, Journal 
notices the fact, that two Swan skins were brought 
to that market for sale, white as.snow, and soft as 
Russian fur. ‘They had all the feathers pulled out, 
leaving-nothing but the long, white and thick down 
—resembling very much the skins of white Russian 
rabbits. 








Sate or tae Main Line.—The returns of the 
State show a majority of about 21,000 in favor of sel- 
ling the Main Line. 

Dreaprut Disaster.—The steamboat Lucy Wal- 
ker left this place for New Orleans yesterday crowded 
with passengers. When about four or five miles 
fiom New Albany, and just before sunset, some 
partof her machinery got out of order, and the en- 
gine was stopped in order to repair it. While en- 
gaged in making the necessary repairs, the water in 
the boilers got too 18w ; and about five minutes af- 
ter the engine had ceased working, her three boilers 
exploded with tremendous violence, and terrific ef- 
fect. 

There were at least fifty or sixty persons killed or 
missing, and fifteen or twenty wounded, some dan- 
gerously.—Louisville Courier, 24th ult. 


Switn’s Comer.—A writer in the Liverpool 
Mercury says there is little doubt that Ruthman’s 
(alias Smith’s) comet, which has recently made its 
appearance, is the same as that of 1585. In its for- 
mer epoch, it approached within 20,000,000 miles of 
the earth; its nearest approach this time, has been 
29,000,000 miles. ‘This happened on the 22d day of 
August, the day of its discovery, by the Roman as- 
tronomers. 


A New Poraro has appeared in Bangor (Me.) 
market, said to be excellent and called the Peach 
bloom. It is shaped like the Chenango but has the 
color of the old red sort. 


Sr. Dominco.—Great preparations were ma- 
king for the reception of the President, Guerrier, 
from Cape Haytien, where he has been residing for | 
some months past. A triumphal arch has been erect- 
ed for him to pass under, as he enters the city. The | 
blacks spare neither labor nor expense to testify their 
love and regard for him. Markets dull, completely | 
overstocked with American produce; about 7000 | 
barrels flour in store, and selling for $17 (Hayti) | 
per bbl. 


LSE 





An Improvement.—The large store at the N. E. | 


corner of Fourth and Arch streets has been very | 
; . ; 
tastefully fitted up, and is now occupied by Charles | 


Adams as a dry goods store. 


ee 


FOREIGN NEWS. a 


The steamship Great Western, Capt. Matthews, | 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 26th) 
ult. 


The arrival of the king of the French in England, 
has been almost the only topic of newspaper re- 
cord. 

The meeting of the sovereigns was of the most affec- 
tionate character, without any formal or cold ceremo- 
nial greetings. When the king alighted, he embrac- | 
ed her Majesty ina most cordial and affectionate | 
manner,and immediately giving her his arm,proceed. | 
ed towards the grand staircase. At the entrance of | 
the crimson drawing-room her Majesty parted from 
the king, and he immediately proceeded to his pri- 
vate apartments, attended only by his personal at- 
tachees and attendants, where he remained for a 
shorttime. In about a quarter of an hour he again 
met her Majesty, at lunch, which was strictly a pri- 
vate party. 
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Six miles of atmospheric railway. from the Darts- 


mouth Arms to Croyden, will, it is expected, be rea- 
dy next spring. 


Letters from Stockholm of the 14th ult., repre- 
sent nearly all the Sweedish provinces to have suffer- 
ed severely from inundation, but in the greatest de- 
giee,the country bordering on the river Roeyo,which 
rose thirteen feet in less than an hour, rushing in tor- 
rents upon the large village of Konradslout and its en- 
virons, which were quickly submerged ; sweeping 
away all the houses and factories, and twenty-two 
windmills, and in fact, leaving only a mass of ruins. 
About five lundred persons are said to have perish- 
ed, and the loss of property is estimated at 800,000 
rix dollars, 1,200,000 francs, Subscriptions for the 
relief of the sufferers have been opened at Stock- 
holm, at the head of which stand the names of the 
King ~ Queen, with considerable contributions an- 
nexed. 


MARRIED 


At the house of Samuel Yardly,in Doylestown. on 
the evening of the 15th instant, according to the or- 
der of Friends, Josepn M. Maruers, of White. 
marsh, Montgomery county,to Lypia Yarpty of 
the former place. 


On the 17th inst. by Friends’ ceremony, ABpoN 
B. Lonesnore, of Lower Makefield, to Permenia 
Tomtinson, of Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., 
at the house of her father. 





DIED 
On second-day morning last, after an illness of 


two weeks, Exrizasetn Lukens, wife of Amos Lu- 
kens. 


At the residence of Samuel Gillingham, W oods- 
town, New Jersey, on the 7th ult., Josuva V. Iv- 
Ins, formerly of Bristol, Bucks county. 

ment of 


we 

, CHINA, GLASS & QUEENS WARE, 
consisting of assortments of Ware of the various colours. 
Also Granite fancy coloured & yellow stone ware of 
new styles & patterns with a variety of 





QUEENSWARE. 


have received per recent arrivals, a general assort- 


DINING SETS complete 
TEA SETS do 
TOILET SETS do 


We would respectfully call the attention of our friends 


|and country merchants generally, to the above, as they; In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 


will be sold very low for cash. 
WRIGHT & WHARTON, 

29 North 3rd st. Philadelphia. 
P S. Just received per Shennandoah a full assortment | 
of FLOWN BLUE WARE consisting of Dinning, Tea | 
& Toilet sets which we offer for sale by the package or 
retail, et Rh iw 11m2-3m | 
NEW DRY GOODS STORE. | 
ree subscriber having completed his | 
arrangements in fitting up the establishment at the | 
N.E corner of Fourth and Arch sts(formally occupied by 
J. W. Gibbs. laterly by Evans and ‘T-mple) informs the | 
public that he has removed from his old stand at the N- 
W. corner (oposite) and will open this morning a large | 
and splendid variety of the newest and most approved | 
styles of seasonable DRY GOODS, many of which | 
were purchased at the late extensive Public Sales, at | 
prices much below the importation cost and will be sold | 
as heretofore, at a small advance, for cash. 
The assotment of DRESS GOODS is equal if not su- 
perior, to any offered, particular attention being paid to | 
style and proper combination of colors, as well as to 


The last time King Louis Phillippe visited Eng- | quality. 


land was in 1815, during the hundred days. When 
Louis XVIII went to Ghent, the Duke of Orleans 
took refuge in England, where he remained until the 
battle of Waterloo enabled him once more to re- 
turn to the Palais Roval. Louis Phillippe has enter- 
ed the 72nd year of hi 


bnisage. 


Some excitement was produced in the early part 
of the week, by the arrival of accounts that renew- 
ed difficulties at ‘Tahiti, where the French authori- 
ties have again been highly disresp 
lish flag. 
time of the visit of the Fre 
England, it is probable that any permanent difliculty 
will be avoided, by the explanations which may be 
supposed to be intended generally in English and 


French political affairs, 


ectful to the Eng-| 4 
But as this intelligence has arrivad at the | plain watches made by the mos app. 
neh king to the Court of | ble and tea spoons, Spectacles Thimbles, Gold Chains | 
and Keys, also a large assortment of Jewellery, also 
8 day and 30 hour Clocks, NB Clocks and Watches 
carefully repared and waranted. 


Care also is taken to have an extensive assortment of 


such PLAIN GOODS as are in the market, of approved 
description, and at the lowest prices, 


The attention of persons purchasing wholesale or retail | 
is solicited. | 
CHARLES ADAMS, 

N. E corner Fourth and Arch st. 

11th mo. 2, 1844. | 


WATCHES, CLOCKS AND SILVER WARE. 


large assortment of English, Swiss and French gold | TY, !!! be forwarded to the school every day 


and silver Lever, Duplex, Horizontal, L’epine and | 


Above Green st. opposite the Bucks Co. Hotel. 
11m2-6m 








an 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables,in Cam- 


de nN 
I 


st approved makers, Silver | r 


Are h St. and has now on hau and ps constantly receiving direc 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and ST'A- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city, 


HENRY ORMSBY, 266 north Second St} ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 
















































PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
The following were the prices.of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 

Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 

FLOUB.| wa'T.| CORN. \OATS 




















Philadelphia, . . 1... | $4 88 | 44 | % 
New York, oti oi ,6 — | 8 48 30 
Buffalo, oie | 968i 75 | 39 25 
Cleveland, . “s - | 370 73 374 | 27 
Wilmington, Del., * - | $00 97 46 20 
Richmond, Va., 5 4 35 85 40 27 
Cincinnati, . owes 4 20| 65 | 30 25 
Trenton, N. J., fe st GR 42%) 95 | 45 24 
St. Louis, “a a | 3 50| 63 | 22 17 
Baltimore, op eye « | S50) 80 | 42 | 2) 
Mobile, . a ee ee oe 56 42 
Albany, . osp-ocie) mere o™ ss 3 94) 82 | 50 27 
Alexandria, D C., . bs sd me 85 44 32 
Latayette, Ind., . ee eg 4 00| 57 | 2 15 
Maumee City, . . .. . 31; 70 25 25 
Boston, © ought S . 3 565 — | 50 31 ‘ 
New Orleans, . . . +. => 3 06; 82 | 40 30 
Pittsburg, , o> tb Ate en a Lee 20 
Loeievane,. 5°47"! 9, Se" | 4 25) 65 | 22 | 18 
Hagerstown, o OHS ies 4 25; 80 | 33 25 
Georgetown, © ube 312} 92 | 40 30 
Zanesville, Ohio,. . . .. | 375) 50 | — 
Alton, Illinois, . . 4 . if 38) 60...) 2 14 
Springfield, Ill, . .. . | 350, 48 | 124 | 10 
Chicago, {. et ere | 375) 68 | 47 30 
Rochester, . piinerrie | 338 s2 | = _ 
Detroit, . oi width daeth 2 76k. — | _ 
Toledo, . ce " 362, 67 | 36 26 
Maumee City, . . | * — 62 | 32 —_ 
Milwaukie, ; uit 425) 52 | 50 | 34 
Reading, . j 4% 95 | 40 30 
Augusta . Me, ‘ . | 413; 92 | 65 | 30 
Memphis, T'en.., ; * , 5 gl am | 374 a 





SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
UST RECEI\ ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale b 

T. E. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. __ 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ARNHILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 


4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
(yO R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
ton County, N. J ‘The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soit; the farm contains upwards 
of 50 acres, with‘an abundance of fine fruit. ‘lLhose pupils whe 
have a taste fur agricalture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of theit studies, when parents desire it. 
‘Tue course of study includes ali the elementary, as well as 
ithe higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chemisiry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens. A large and well selected Library will be open to 
the use of the students, 


J 


ly 





thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term. willcommence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter ‘erm will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh day,in the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction us to age. 

The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$35 00 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable inadvance. No 
extra charges. SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 

REFERENCES, 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Priee. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132:North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Joh 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

** Springfield, N. J.—Samuel] [ilis. 

‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

‘ Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingbam. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. 

* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day tor Moorstown. 
d will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer ir 
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-ackages and letters, left at C. Chainpion's Arch St. Fer- 
. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
TIE Subsenber takes this method toinform his friends that he 
‘taken the Store, ‘ Second Street, belot 


has Ne tod orth 


Par- 


5ml1 M. BUZBY 
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From the Middlesex Standard. 


We thank the author of the following for her spirit- 
ed lines. In a note accompanying them, she says they 
were suggested by the simple incident of an industri- 
ous wood-sawyer’s reply to,a man who. told him his 
was hard work: “ Yes, it is hard, to be sure, but it 
is harder to do nothing,”’ was his answer. 


LABOR. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE, 


Ho, ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Were from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow,— 
Oh, while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember, it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho, ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow,— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now, 
But while ye feel tis hard to ’toil 
And labor all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do 


Ho, ye who plough the sea’s blue field— 
Who ride the restless wave, 

Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 

Around whose barque the wintery winds 
Like fiends of fury rave,— 

Oh, while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho, ye, upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

Whose mental toil wears out the day 
And half the weary night, 

Who labor for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right,— 

Although ye feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho, all who labor —all who surive !— 
Ye wield a lofty power, 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour! 
The glorious privilege To po 
Is man’s most noble dower. 
Oh, to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true ! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs, 
Who have no work to do. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 
KEPLER, 

We proceed now toa character of a very different 
class ;—one of those rare men, says Laplace, whom 
nature bestows from time to time on the seien- 
ces, inorder to develope the great theories prepared 
by the labors of many ages. Kepler was born at 


Wiel, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, on the 21st of 


December, 1571, and was consequently twenty-four 
years younger than ‘Tycho, and seven years younger 
than Gallieo. 
sented as having both been of noble extraction, but 
reduced to indigence by their improvidenccor bad con- 
duct. The nobility of his descent, however, afforded 


him no immunity from the usual inconveniences of 


poverty; his father, who had been petty officer in 
the Duke of Wirtemberg’s service, became ultimate- 
ly the keeper of a tavern at Elmendingen ; and he 
himself, at the age of twelve years, was employed in 
menial offices in this establishment. In his youth 
he was of a feeble and delicate constitution, and sub- 
ject to periodical attacks of severe illness. At the 
age of fifteen he was admitted into the school of the 


pric] Ae oe’ 
| monastery of Maulbronn. whence, in due tite, 


His father and his mother are repre- | 


lo 


| proceeded to the university of ‘Tubingen. Here he 
‘had Michael Meestiln for his preceptor in mathema- 
| tics—an astronomer of no mean repute, and to whom 
| the credit is due of being one of the first who publicly 
‘taught the systema of Copernicus. Under his tuition, 
| Kepler made rapid advances; 2nd, on taking his de- 
| gree of master, in 1591, he held the second place at 
| the annual examination. 
In the biographies of great inventors we expect 
to find, almost as matter of course, not only some 
| manifestations of the ruling passion in early youth, 
‘but indulgence in the favorite pursuits at a more ad- 
| vanced period, in spite of every obstacle and discour- 
agement, ‘Thus 'T'ycho was sent to Leipsic to study 
| law, bat passed his nights in measuring the distance 
lof the stars. Galileo was placed at Pisa to study 
| medicine, but gave his whole mind to mechanics. 
| Kepler, however, cannot be cited as an example in 
) illustration of the rule, for he took to astronomy as a 
| matter of duty. On the recommendation of Meestlin, 
he was appointed, in 1594, to the professorship of 
| astronomy at Gratz—an office for which he had, at 
| that time, no particular qualification ; and he himself 
states, that he had no predilection for the science, 
‘but having been educated at the public expense, he 
| felt himself constrained to accept the first appoint- 
‘ment that was offered him, His attention being thus 
‘directed to astronomy, he embarked in the study 
| with the eagerness for which he was remarkable 
| through life, devoting the whole energies of his mind 
‘to discover the causes of the number, the size, and 
‘the nature of the planetary orbits. The fruits of this 
‘application appeared in 1596, in his “ Prodromus of 
| Cosmographical Dissertations ;’—a work of which 
ithe evident object appears to have been to prove, 
| that the Creator of the universe had observed the re- 
\lations among the five regular solids, in determining 
the order, number, and proportions of the planetary 
orbits. Wild and extravagant as were the theories 
| propounded in this remarkable volume, the boldness 
and originality of genius, as well as powers of appli- 
cation which it manifested, called forth the approba- 
ition of Galileo and ‘Tycho, and stamped the author 
|as one of the first astronomers of the age. Kepler’s 
| position at Gratz was by no means an agreeable one. 
|The feuds between the Chatholics and Protestants, 
| which then agitated the city, were a source of con- 
| tinual annoyance to him ; his income was insufficient 
| for his support; he had married, and his wife’s dowry 
| having turned out less than he had been led to ex- 
| pect, he was involved in disputes with relations, In 
1600 he visited ‘Tycho at Prague for the purpose of 
‘obtaining from that astronomer more accurate data 


for the determination of the eccentricities of the pla- 


nets; and an arrangement was propose! whereby he 
ishould become one of ‘T'ycho’s assistants. 
this plan could be carried into effect, Kepler, in con- 
i sequence of fresh troubles at Gratz, was induced to 
'resign his appointment at this place ; and being thus 
left without the means of subsistence, he applied for 
the professorship of medicine at ‘Tubingen. From 
this purpose, which would probably have given an 
| entirely (lifferent direction to his studies, he was dis- 
|suaded by ‘Tycho; who invited him to Prague, pre- 
| sented him to the emperor, and procured for him the 
title and emoluments of imperial mathematician,on the 
conditionthat he should assist in reducing the obser- 
| vations, Longomontanus was at that time Tycho’s 
first assistant, and it was agreed that they should un- 
dertake the computation, from ‘Tycho’s observations, 
of an entirely new set of astronomical tables; to be 
called, in honor of the emperor, the “ Rudolphine 
Tables.”” The proposal was encouraged by the em- 
peror, who pledged himself to defray the expenses of 
the publication ; but the death of ‘Tycho in 1601 and 
the return of Longomontanus to Copenhagen, put an 
end to the scheme for the prsent. 

Upon the death of Tycho, Kepler sueceeded him 
as first mathematician to the emperor, and caine into 
possession of his invaiaable collection of observations. 
To this office a handsome salary was attached; but 
the imperial treasury being drained by expensive 
wars, Kepler experienced great difficulties in provi- 
ding a subsistence for his family. But his astronomi- 
cal pursuits were not forgotten. ‘No adverse cir- 
cumstances were capable of extinguishing his scienti- 
fic ardor, and, whenever he directed his vigorous mind 
to the investigation of phenomena, he never failed to 





Before | 
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| obtain interesting and original results.’ At this pe- 
riod,he occupied himself with researches on the sab- 
| ject of refraction. His ‘Supplement to Vitellio’ was 
' published in 1604 ;—a work which contained the 
best account of astronomical optics then extant,and in 
| which the offices performed by the different parts of 
the eye, in the act of vision, were first distintly ex- 
plained. In 1611, he published another work on the 
i same subject, his *Dioptries,’ whieh contains the the- 
oretical explanation w! siven ofthe construc- 
tion of the telescope. © most important result 
of his Jabors at this period of his life, and indeed by 
far the most valuable of is produetions, was his 
‘+ Commentaries on th lotions of Mars,’ which 
lappeared in 1609, In this remarkable work he has 
resorded the various steps by which he was led to 
two of his greatest discoveries ; namely, that the or- 
bit of Mars is an elipse having the sun in one of its 
foci; and thatthe time of describing any are is propor- 
tioned to the area included between the curve and two 
straight lines drawn from the sun to the extremities 
of the are. ‘These important laws, together with the 
correct views on gravity disclosed in this work enti- 
tle its author to be regarded as the precursor of 
Newton and Laplace, and the founder of celestial me- 
chanics. 

As an account of this volume, and of Kepler’s prin- 
cipal astronomical discoveries, has been given ina 
former number of this Journal, we shall not dwell on 
them here, but proceed to give a few more incidents 
of his personal history. ‘The melancholy posture of 
his private affairs about this time, is thus described by 
Sir David Brewster :— 

‘‘When Kepler presented to Rudolph the vol- 
ume which contained these fine discoveries he remin- 

|ded him joecularly of his requiring the sinews of 
| war to make similar attacks upon the other planets. 
‘he emperor, however, had more formidable ene- 
mies than Jupiter and Saturn, and from the treasury, 
which war had exhausted,he found it difficult to sup- 
ply the wants of science. While Kepler was thus in- 
volved in the miseries of poverty, misfortunes of 
every kind filled up the cup of his adversity. His 
wife,who had long been a victim of low spirits, was 
seized toward the end of 1610. with fever, epilepsy, 
and phrenitis, and before she had completely recover- 
ed, all his three children were simultaneously attack- 
ed with the small pox. His favorice son fell a vie- 
tim to the malady, and, at the same time, Prague 
was partially ocenpied by the troops of Leopold. 
The part where Kepler resided was harassed by 
the Bohemian levies, and, to crown the list of evils 
the Austrian troops introduced the plague into the 
city.” 

In consequence of his pecuniary embarrassments, 
Kepler made an attempt to obtain a professorship at 
Linz, in Austria ; but the emperor would not consent 
| to his leaving Prague, and encouraged him with hope 
of payment of the arrears of his salary. On the 
death of Rudolph, Kepler again received the ap- 
pointment of imperial mathematician, and was al- 
lowed to accept the chair at Lintz. Here he con- 
| tracted his second marriage. and continued to reside 
during seven years, but with small improvement of 
his circumstances; for under Mathias, the imperial 
finances appear to have been in still less flourishing 
state than under Rudolph; and Kepler who depended 
mainly upon his pension for his means of living, suf- 
fered great yexation in consequence of its remaining 
unpaid. ‘In order,’ he says, “to defray the ex- 
pense of the Ephemenis for two years, I have been 
obliged to compose a vile prophesying almanac, 
which is scarcely more respectable than begging, un- 
less from its saving the emperor’s credit, who aban- 
dons me entirely, and would suffer me to perish with 
hunger.” But the death of Mathias in 1619 gave 
hopes of better times; for the new emperor, Ferdi- 
nand III., not only renewed his appointment, but 
promised to pay all the arrears of his pension; and 
to furnish him besides with the means of accomplish 
ing the great object of his ambition, the publication 
of the Rudolphine Tables. In 1622, Kepler publish- 
ed his Harmonices Mundi, a great variety of sub- 
jects—geometry, music, astrology, astronomy and 
metaphysics; but chiefly remarkable. as containing 
the announcement of the relation which subsists be- 
tween the mean distances of the planets. The beau- 
ty and extreme importance of this general law of the 
planetary system, is such as to render the burst of joy 
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with which he announced it in‘no way extravagant: |, CLERMONT BOARDING 


«“ This law, as he liimself informs us, first entered 
his mind on the 8th of March, 1618; but, having 
made an erroneous calculation, he was obliged to re- 
ject it. He resumed the subject on the 15th of May; 
and, having discovered his former error, recognized 
with transport the absolute truth of a principle which 
for seventeen years,liad been the object of his inces- 
sant labors. The delight which his grand discovery 
gave him had no bounds. +‘ Nothing holds me,’ said 
he ; ‘I willindulge in my sacred fury ; I will triumph 
over mankind by confession that I have stolen the 
golden vases of the Egyptians to build upa tabernacle 
for my God, far away from the confines of Egypt. If 
you forgive me, I rejoice; if you are angry, I can 
bear it. The die is cast, the book is written, to be 
read either now or by posterity, I care not which. 
It may well wait a century for a reader, as God has 
waited six thousand years for an observer.’ ’— 

The “ Rudolphine ‘lables,’ in the preparation of 
which Kepler had been engaged for twenty-six years, 
after having been long delayed for want of funds to 
defraythe expenses of the printing, and subsequently 
from the disturbed state of Germany during the wars 
of the reformation, were at length published in 1628. 
The work is remarkable in the history of astronomy 
as containing the first tables which were calculated on 
the hypothesis of elliptic orbits, andas exhibiting 
science under the form in whichit appears in our mod 
ern treatises, ‘The labor which Kepler bestowed on its 
preparation was enormous; and it is curious to ob- 
serve, that it was increased by the discovery of the 
logarithms ; fin consequence of which, he was under 
the necessity of giving a different form to several of the 
tables, in order to adapt them to the new method of 
calculation. 

Kepler had continued to reside in Linz since 1622; 
but, about the time of the appearance of the “ Rudol- 
phine Tables,’’ he was invited by the Duke of Fried- 
land, a great patron of astrology, to take up his abode 
at Sagan, in Silesia Having solicited permission 
from the emperor to accept of this invitation, ‘the 
emperor did not hesitate to grant the request, and 
would have transferred Kepler’s arrears as well as 
himself to the service of a foreign prince.” Kepler | 
accoidingly removed his family to Sagan in 1629, 
and was favorably received by the grand duke,who 
treated him with destinction and liberality, and pro- 
cured for him prfessorship in the University of Rus- 
tock. But it would seem as if no change had the 
power of producing any amelioration of Kepler’s for- 
tunes :— 
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ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road 
leadng from Frankford to Germantown. 


TPSHIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the beauty and Salubrity of the place com- 
bined withitslarge and ample accomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country. 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free irom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companioms are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as’ well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the principals. 

The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers. The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages. 

The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. ‘The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times, ‘This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
Mensuration of planesand solids, and mechanical philos- 
ophy; Surveying, practical or theoretical; and Analytical 
Geometry. 

A Solarand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, and a large and 
valuable collection of Anatomical Preparations have 
been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 
a knowledge of Natural History. 

The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
receive due attention; and to render their acquisition 
easy and interesting, numerous experiments will be given 
with superior apparatus. 

Lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
will be delivered during the winter. These lectures are 
designed to impart such a knowledge of ehemistry to 
the pupils as will enable them to apply its principles to 


| Agriculture. The formation of arable land from sterile, 
; the analysis of soils and the chemical compcsition o i 
| grains, grasses etc. will compose the most prominent | 


teatures of this course. 


























































SEWEL’S HISTORY, 
OF THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRKSS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EOPLE CALLED QUA. 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now in 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in 'l'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. , Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. t 
‘}hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and ;it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 
Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL. 
OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- 
mental illustrations, 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 
ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 
advance, per quarter of twelve weeks ; other books fur- 
nished at the usual prices. The pupils have access to a 
well selected Library Each scholar must furnish his 
own wash basin and towels; he must also have his 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 
trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
mences on the 3d seeond-day inthe 5th month, and Win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission tc the School,can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-oflice address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 

BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 1, 1844. 
Portsdam Manuf. Co. fraud 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 
Man. and Mec. bank, par} Post notes on the various N. 
Moyariensing bank, par} Y. banks no value. 
Penn ‘l’éwnship bank, par New J RSY. 
U.S. Bank notes, .,_. 25 dis} Mechanics and Manvufactur- 
Girard do. wy par} ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
Pennsyl'a do. par} Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par Plainfield bank 1 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, par$ State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co, W. Chester, par; Cumberland bank par 
Montgomery county, par; Mount Holly, par 
farmers’ bk, Backs co, — par}Salem Banking Co. par 
armers’ bk, Reading, ; diss Monmouth Bank broke 


par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
old 80a 903 Tren. Banking Co. old par 


austom 


Northampton, 


“In this remote situation, Kepler founditextreme-| The charge for Tuition in English is $35 perjqr. | Lancaster bank, par} All other banks do 
ly difficult to obtain payment of the imperial pension | (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and | re bk, Lancaster, yon eee’ rors Co. 7 
ah. . . . rm | , i . "rR ic > |i . ; ras sebanon, dis¢ frankiin bank, 
which he still retained. ‘The arrears had accumula- | ending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &c. and St teal ] dis’ Joreey City Bank do 
ted to 8000 crowns; and he resolved to go to the im- | aor -— and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. | iijiietown # dis’ Monmouth. do 

‘ . . additional, ential : ios N Manufac. C { 

‘rlal assembly ¢ atisbon tomake a final eff to | ‘1 Carlisle, 1 dis) N. J. Manufac, Co. do 
tot . eml an Ratis a ' re rere ee | All letters must be addressed to **Clermont Academy, Columbia Bridge, par; Protec. and Lombard, do 
obtam t em. 1s attemp Si lowever, were fruit ess, near Frankford, Pa.” |} Northumberland, par} State bank at ‘lrenton, do 
Che vexation which this ocvasioned,and the great mi SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2 Principals. | Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis; Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
tigue which he had undergone, threw him into a vio- EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 4 "| Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 1 rete bk, Paterson, 1 go 
lent fever, which is said to have been one of cold, REFERENCES. Pitts. de eee 4 diet ee ie 3 die 

: : : ‘ . 5 . cernheates, 3 dis) ; MARYLAND. : 
and to have been accompanied with an imposthume| In Philadelphia—Samuel Badger, 60 Walnut street, post metens § dis} Baltimore banks, Idis 
in the brain, occasioned by too much study. ‘This | John H. Cavender, 348 N, Fifth st.; Martinaduke Watson, | Towanda, 60a 76} Patapsco bank, i do 
disease baffled the skill of his physicians,and earried | 193 N. 2nd st. William C. Murphy, John Swift, Daniel | mS ie ; ee oe ; = 

° WT 9 ‘ T : ‘j . iy: ‘ . < TS. as 2 a op pe rettsburg, erick 9 ’ s 
him off on the 5th of November, O. S., 1630, in the | Ste teen rea, Cane Hall Chesnut te _— | rented, ee 9 dis 
sixtieth [ fifty-ninth | vear of his ege.”’ . olden, editor of the Saturday at rennel ? George oo or | Waynesb’g p. notes, 3 dis:Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 

’ -s | Calmont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N. 6th | "demand notes. 3 dis} gerstown, no sale. 

~~ | St. Peter Pereyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton, S.| Brownsville p. notes, 2 dis’ Westminster, # dis 
A) VII RTS RVR YES W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, demand notes 3 dis} Williamsport, } dis 

AAW V UG LO MLN Ub Do ro on™ per ’ . Bostonians +s 
en ROSPECTUS ~~|M. D.; 'T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. | Erie, ats : die Gesbet and, > 
rl s by dy | I ‘ en , > | Berks Co. K., 68 tel, 3 Sails ury, 2 dis 

n Germantown—Thomas F., Betton, M. D; P. R.| 5, act Weanklin bank F 
~ r 7 ISECT .D: " rSa- | 7 x : f.. Honesdale, 14 dis; Franklin bank, + dis 

IFE IN THE IN re r i ae a 4 ee | Freas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph. | Bk. Susquehanna co. 40 dis; Susquehanna, broke 

: tions upon Insects, de twe enan Aun anc 1er 1 lece . In Wilmiogton—William Warner. Lewistow ni. 14 dis Millington, broke 

The design of this little book, as its name im- - ‘ Faas als Wabi) 60 {Frederick County bk, # dis 
plies, is to give a peep into insect life. In Salem N. J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins. West Branch bank, 1} dis} Broken bks, various prices 


‘The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and | 


their admirable adaptation of means to ends. Fell 
; 


She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in| 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may | 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender | 
care of the loving Father. 


¢ ° : ms ° | 
The work will contain about 250 pages, and will be | \ 
printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated | Philadelphia. 


with engravings, and neatly bound. 


In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 
, 


*oasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. | 


I 
Magill, William Watson 


In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 


In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoopes. 


~ WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S _ 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
No. 4 North Fifth Sireet, two doors above Market, 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with | 


Price, 624 cents per copy. | a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- | 
9m21-3ni* pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 


~~ ————— | Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
O* a@ great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 


No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market | at cash prices. 


Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 


7 Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
4m20-ly 


y 


NEW YORK. ‘Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 


New York City, * par} notes, par 
Globe bank, fraud} DELAWARE. 
North River Bank’g Co. do} Bank of Delaware, par 
City ‘l'rast and Bank’g ‘Co.do? Wilmington and Bran, par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25dis’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
Com. bk, New York, 2 dis; Union bank, par 
Lafavette hank, do }Bank of Smyma, per 
N. Y. Bkg..Co 60 do‘! Under $5’s, 2 dis 
Dry Dock bank, 1 do pis. OF COLUMBIA. 
Vm. Trust Co. 2 do’ Washington City, 4 dis 
All solvent banks 4 a #. Georgetown, 4 dis 
Country bariks, } dis’ Far. and Mechanics’, 5 dis 
Except’ bk of Cotumbia. ) Alexandria, : dis 
Gireen Co... Hudson, _ Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Middle Districts. — \ © Mechanics’ bank, broke 
Platsburg, Niagara, ( ‘>; VIRGINIA, 
Wash. and Warren, f 05 $Bk. of Va. & branches, } dis 


Mer. and Planters’, 
Del. Co. bank, 
Ex. bank, Po'keepsie do 


}Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 die 
fraud Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 
} Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 


AAR ARARABA 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 

BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 

PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 
Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases reuder satisfaction. 

JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 

JONATHAN T. JONES. 

orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED 

HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 
lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 

style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 
158 Pearl street, N. Y._ 
*.*Agents forthe-sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 





ISAAC DIXON, 
LOCK AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street 
4 dvors below Fourth, Philadelphia, - 
6m8-6mos 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


For sale by T. E. Cuarman, No. 74 N. Fourth street, 
below Race, Philadelphia. 


RIENDS’ MISCELLANY, 12 vols. 12mo. $10 00 
Do. Do. single vols. ... 874 

Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. BVO. ........0005- 8 00 
Sewell’s History, 1 vol. Bvo. ........0000002. 2 00 
Do. De) DS WOR Ove, ceedeVeccccsccee BED 
Memoirs of 8S. Fothergill, 8vo. ............-. 2 00 
The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. ........-. 200 
Do. single vols. 8VO. ....seeeeecees 75 


Elias Hicks’s Journal, 8vo,. ......cccccceesee 1 BD 
Do. Do. Discourses. 8v0O. ...cccccccvscee 1B 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, L2mo. ..........++-+56 1.00 
George Fox’s Do. 8v0.....ccccscsscseese LW 
Barclay’s Apology, BVO. ......seeeeeeeeeess 100 
Wm. Bayley’s Works, 8vo. ........ese0005. 100 
Woolman’s Works, l2mo. ....... Re vieckite 874 
Hall’s and Martin's Journal ..........e0e00. 874 
Sarah Grubb’s Do. ste cdpaeeets chance 75 
Jones’ Analysis, 8vo. ......... eeeerescocece 75 
Joshua Evans’ Journal, 12mo. ........eeeeee8 624 
Rufus Hall’s do. Pees on 6 ewhnwk 50 
Life of T. Ellwood, 8vo. .......0.000% Se eevs 50 
Wm. Shewen’s Works, 8vo. .......ecccccees 5 
Cockburn’s Review, Svo. ....+..+. chaise ase 50 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, 12mo. ........006 6 
Janney’s Poems, 12mo. ........ co cccceccuce 50 
Dymond’s Essays ........eseeeeeeees svece’ 5 
Isaac Martin’s Journal, l2mo. ......... Freee 40 
Martha Smith’s Letters ......... wih ddaaiened 374 
Friends’ Discipline, 12mo. ........ cee une? . 374 
Do... Pocket Map... vceicsececes aencncce 374 
Janney on Religious Subjects, 18mo. ......... 374 
Emblem of Nature, lomo. .......e0eeeeees . 374 
Hampton’s Narrative, 12mo. .......+++ nares 31 
Narrative of Ann Byrd, I8mo...... eccccccce 31 
Jacob Ritter’s Journal, 18mo. full bound ...... 31 
Do. Do, ae” Wh. kbtees 25 
Visit to the West Indies, 12mo. .........e006% 30 
A Teacher's Gift, Smo. .........06- ee 25 
Kersey’s Treatise, I8mo. ..........4. ined 04 25 
Early Impressions, I8m0. ........eeeeeeeees 25 
The Friend’s Family, 18mo. ......... codes 25 
The Remembrancer, calf gilt.......... chaee .: ak Oe 
Do. COM WERE wacvecceccs aes 75 
Do. i Ade oc ceweceecees 5 
A Guide to True Peace, arabesque ........-- 37} 
Do. Do, MR gees vide hues e 25 
Do. Do. halfroan ....... neteeus 20 
Sandy Foundation Shaken ......... eheeaee 2 
Holy Scripture the Test of Truth ......... . 25 
Observations, by 'T’. M‘Clintock ......... ag wie 25 
Advices, Philad. Y. M., 18mo. ......... phe’ 20 
The True Way, by Wm. Law....... eeev 124 
Deli on Baptiom .......ccccccccccence Po 124 
Brief Remarks, by J. J. Gurney ....-++. 124 
Baltimore Defence, Do. coccceee ° 124 
Sermon and Prayer, Do. dumeawae ; 124 
Early Friends an@’Dr. E. Ash ....++++02 + 124 
Two Discourses, by E. Hicks, 1824...... ° 124 
J. Wilkinson’s Letter .......5 sseesses : 124 


Methorials, N. Y. 1633 ......0008 seeed 8 124 

Do. DG, SOO ob vcsubocsenccsen ° 124 
Tenac Childs’ Vision ......csccsee ecco 124 
Friends’ Pocket Almanac .......+++:: « ‘ 64 


Dr. Parrish’s Letter.......seese008 © © 63 | 





THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. Nach number 
contains at least 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 


those who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 
vance, 


money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 


tuted. Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 

post office department, by which postmasters are authort- 

zed to remit payments for periodical works free of postage 

if the letter containing the remittance is subscribed by 
themselves. B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Science and Arts. 

Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furnished to order 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price Si} cos. _ ‘ 
T: E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 

NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with{and 

without mordant—warranted. « , ; 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and cay 

IMPROVED ‘EAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish fan 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Niwith 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 
CLOTH STORE. 

ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Marketand Secon 

streets, have ju:t received a handsome assortment ofSpring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue, black, olive and brown Cloths. 


English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 

American do do do do 

French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
Cassimeres. 

English and French black satin Vestings. 





Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmerette do 


Tweed Cassimeres. 
Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges, t 
Plaim-white and colored fancy Linen Drills, 
Plain and fancy Gambroons, 

Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c 


ep 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 


With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


WOOLLEY’S COPY BOOKS. 
Published by ‘I’. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 
- urging the claims of these valuable and popular 

works upon the attention of school teachers, and all 
others who are interested in the education of youth, we 
would briefiy refer to the advantages which they pos- 
sess over all similar publications now in use. We are 
aware that many and various systems have already been 
sent forth to the public: indeed, so common have they 
| become, that scarcely a writing-master can be found,who 
has not his * original system.’’ But, as an evidence of 
their want of merit, they seldom flourish beyond the spot 
where they spring up, and but rarely outlive their au- 
|thors. Even among those which have gained the most 


been taxed more to improve the shape of the letters and 
| the general style, than in simplifying and rendering 
| more easy the means of imparting to others‘a practical 
| knowledge of an art, the foundation of all arts, And it 
|} is this which constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
celebrated system of Carstairs. ‘This system teaches 
| thatit matters little what style is assumed, so that it is 
easily read and written, and supples the purposes for 
| Which it was designed. Its object is to accomplish in 
;months, that which has hitherto demanded years, It 
| proceeds, in a philosophical manner, to ascertain the 
| principles upon wl.ich the art of writing is founded. It 
| discovers that al] good penmen, who write with ease, 
freedom, and facility, no matter how or wnere they ac- 
| quired them, exercise almost invariably the same move- 
|ments. It defines these movements, and so simplifies 
| them, that they may be imparted to others with but little 
|cost of time or labor. And when the young hand once 
| becomes practically familiar with these movements, he 
iscomplntely master o the art. He can write with 





(F Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, | 


who receive it without expense to themselves. But to | 


Remittances should be made, if possible, in Rastern | 


which can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi. | 


' t 


| popularity, it will be noticed that thei: ingenuity has | 













oi aids ap a 
| ease, expedition, and beauty, and in whatever style hig 
fancy may dictate, 
| Wewould respectfully ask a carefal perusal of the 
accompanying certificates. ‘They afford abundant eyj- 
dence that the Carstairian System is superior to al] 
others now in use; that G, W. Woolley is possessed of 
a thorough and practical knowledge of the system ; tnat 
the above works prepared by him, are valuable aids to 
ihe teacher in imparting a knowledge of the correct 
principles of writing. 


FROM THE TEACHERS IN SEVERAL OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHLOOLS. 


I have examined ** Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 
to facilitate the teaching of Penmnanship by the Carstair- 
‘ian System, and I think them decidedly superior to any 
other published copy books with which Lam acquainted. 

Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di- 
| reetors, I should immediately commence using them in 
| the school under my care. Very respeetfully, 

James Ruoaps 

‘Principal, N. W. Publie School 


] have examined Woolley’s Carstairian System of 
Penmanship, and believe it is calculated to facilitate the 
acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in. a superior 
manner to any that has been adopted, 

Mary TH Mipp.eton 
yPrincipal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School. 


Dear Sir—I have examined your series of Copy 
Books, and from having partially pursued the same sys- 
tem for several months, have no hesitationin saying that 
it possesses decided advantages over the usual methods 
of writing as taugh in our schools, and that if your Co- 
py Books are introduced by the board of Controllers, it 
will soon be the only system made use of. Yours, &c. 

Witson H. Pine, 
Principal N. E. Public School. 
Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy Books 
you submitted to me onthe * Carstairian System of Pen- 
|manship, by G. W. Woolley,” and am of opinion that 
they are peculiarly calculated to give freedom to the 
hand, and to make good writers if they are closely ad- 
hered to. With much reepect, 1 am yours, &c. 
W. G. E. Acyew, 
Zane St. School, Boys’ Department. 


I concur with the above. Lyp1a C, Smiru. 
Principal Female Department. 


FROM A NUMBER OF THE PUPILS OF G. W. WOOL- 
LEY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The undersigned having taken lessons of G. W. 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, be- 
lieve it due to the cause of education and science to re- 
commend this system, as taught by him, to all those who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge of that art te 
which we 

** Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.” 

We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly scien- 
tific, being based upon the principles of nature; that its 
introduction into common use would be an invaluable 
improvement in the art of penmanship; and that it af- 
fords greater facilities than any other system in the ac- 
quirement of a rapid, free and graceful style of writing. 

P. CunnINGHAM, kK. T. Marruews, 

Josepn Fussen, D. B. Morris, 

SAMUEL GREGAR, Geo. D. Jongs, 

Henry T. Cups, Gero. Eckrett, 

Wma. WELLs, Wma. H. Yearon, 

ALFrep Wriacurt, Jas. L. Grnon. 


FROM ELWOOD WALTERS, TEACHER, NEW YORK, 
Ihave examined the series «f ‘* Copy Books on the 


| Carstarian System of Penmanship,” and consider them 
| preferable to any thing of the kind that I have seen, I 
| Shall make use of them in my school, because I am per- 
| suaded that with reasonable care on the part of the teach- 
| er, the pupil can searcely fail to acquire a good business 


hand, by practising the exercises which these books con- 
tain. 
“ E_twoop Watters. 





THE 
Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subsenip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 
Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 





